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If massive food supplies get distrib- 
uted in Biafra within three or four 
weeks, mass child starvation will be 
avoided (at present “only ”’ 400 or so 
die each day). If it takes six weeks, 
nearly half Biafra’s under ten-year- 
olds will die—400,000 children. That’s 
the prediction not of a Biafran propa- 
gandist, but of Leslie  Kirkley, 
director of Oxfam, just back from 
Biafra. 


That’s for a start. Survivors won’t 
have the strength to bury the dead; 
cholera, typhus, dysentery, bubonic 
plague will be pandemic. It is not 
inevitable. The only thing that can 
stop it is a massive airlift. The planes 
which could do it 


The following is the edited tran- 
script of an interview between 
Americans, Paul Salstrom and Carl 
Zietlow. Carl Zietlow, a representa- 
tive of A Quaker Action Group, 
recently returned to the United 
States after spending nine months 
in Cambodia. 


SALSTROM. Do you have any clear 
impression of America’s intentions in 
the Paris peace talks? 


ZIETLOW. I don’t think that the 
American Government has gone very 
far in the new direction—towards 
peace—but it’s started down that 
path. America’s intention in Paris 
seems to be to seek a way of disen- 
gaging itself from Vietnam, though 
this was clearer in American state- 
ments at the beginning of the talks 
than it is now. Ambassador Harriman 
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exist, to be hired or 


a 
a 
lent. The money to pay for it is avail- 
able, so is the food’ 


In the way is the British-supplied 
Nigerian Air Force. While its fighter- 
blockade is maintained it is impos- 
sible to charter planes to break it on 
a sufficient scale. Hence the hypocrisy 
of the British Government’s £250,000 
“ blood-money ” offer. 

General Gowon, encouraged by the 
British High Commissioner in Lagos, 
is adamant in his refusal. The excuse 
is that arms could be flown in if the 
blockade were lifted (easily avoidable 
with neutral inspection). A policy of 
starving the Biafrans to surrender is 
an alternative explanation. 


Instead, Gowon offers an overland 


break the bl 


route, which could never be ready in 
time (bridges need replacing, trees 
need felling, weeks of engineering 
would be needed). Nor do the physi- 
cal and other resources for such a 
landbased operation exist in Nigeria. 


Two possibilities exist: Britain could 
exert maximum pressure on Nigeria 
(the possibility of Gowon being over- 
thrown for making any concessions 
increases the difficulty here). The 
other is that some country—perhaps 
a neutral, France or Canada—could 
go ahead and defy the blockade. It is 
unlikely Gowon would risk shooting 
down the planes. 

Meanwhile, Britain 


continues to 


y 1968 1 


supply arms, ammunition, transport 
and advisors to the Federals. A denial 
that Bristol Airport is used (by its 
commandant, Edward Cane) did not 
impress Peter Cadogan of “Save 
Biafra” this week. 


“There are two airports at Bristol, 
but the British Aircraft Corporation 
one is used by NATO forces and it 
would be quite easy to go out of there 
without anyone knowing,” he said. A 
supply of FN rifles despatched last 
summer by Parker-Hale of Birming- 
ham may well have been routed via 
Bristol. 

KEVIN McGRATH 


See also Nadia Fowler: page 2. 


Vietnam talks: NLF left out 


was at the beginning indicating that 
America would withdraw troops from 
all the bases in Vietnam shortly after 
hostilities end. He was also putting 
great emphasis on free elections in 
South Vietnam. So it seemed that 
America was willing to settle just for 
free general elections in the South. 
And if there are to be free elections 
in which everyone can participate— 
the NLF, some forces in the present 
Government, the newly-formed Alli- 
ance of Independent Peace Forces, as 
well as neutralist groups — then 
America may well label that an 
“honourable” settlement and with- 
draw its troops. 


SALSTROM. And what about the in- 
tent of the Government of North 
Vietnam (DRVN)? 


ZIETLOW. Well, they clearly want to 
reach a settlement. For more than a 
year, in fact, the North has wanted 
to reach some kind of settlement. The 
major indication of this came through 
an interview with Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong, reported by Wilfred 
Burchett in the American papers 
about January 25, 1967. Now the 
North Vietnamese deal in very subtle 
kinds of statements and actions, but 
in that interview there was some 
slight indication of changing policy in 
the direction of peace talks. Also, 
while I was in Phnom Penh earlier 
this year and dealing with the North 
Vietnam Embassy there, I realised 
that the DRVN position was slowly 
being modified in the search for ways 
to reach some settlement. Obviously 
the first step—the initial goal of the 
Paris talks, apparently mutually 
agreed upon—is to discuss the cessa- 
tion of bombing and other aggressive 
acts by America against the North. 
After that is settled, other questions 
can be discussed. 


SALSTROM. What does this mean in 
terms of the American insistence on 
“ reciprocity ’—i.e. on knowing “ be- 
fore we take another step” what the 
North will do in its turn? 


ZIETLOW. Well, the other main 
reason why I think both sides are 
serious is precisely that the talks 
started with each side kicking off at 
the point where the other side left 
off. On March 31 Lyndon Johnson 
said, ‘‘ We are de-escalating the bomb- 
ing and we'll look for a response 
from the other side.” Within five days 
the North said, “ Yes, we are willing 
to talk with America about total 
cessation of the bombing and other 


| acts of war.” Two days later Johnson 


said, “ Yes, we are willing to talk with 
you about that.” It was the first time 
that—step by step, for three points— 
they had directed their attention to 
each other. 


SALSTROM. Is the NLF at all in- 
volved in this potential pattern of 
mutual de-escalation? 


ZIETLOW. At this point, no, I don’t 
think so. In a discussion with a 
member of the Front at the begin- 
ning of May, just before I left Phnom 
Penh, I raised the question, “ What 
do you think the current offensive in 
Saigon is going to do in relation to 
the peace talks in Paris? He answered 
something like this: “What's going 
on in Paris is strictly between the 
DRVN and the United States. It 
doesn’t involve us. We shall continue 
to pursue our military struggle in the 
South till we can play our proper 
part in determining the political and 
economic future of South Vietnam.” 
So the NLF is presumably going to 
continue to push hard in Saigon and 
other cities. 


SALSTROM. How might participation 
by the NLF in determining the politi- 
cal and economic future of South 
Vietnam come about? 


ZIETLOW. Ideally the Front would be 
part of a conference which discusses 
the future of South Vietnam and 
makes decisions about it. Viewing the 
peace talks as a whole, three different 
stages can be seen. The first we’re 
already in: America and the North 
discussing the future of the South. 
The next stage would be people from 
South Vietnam discussing the future 
of the South: the NLF, some repre- 
sentatives of the Saigon Government 
(not Thieu or Ky), the new Alliance 
of Democratic and Peace Forces, and 
other neutral forces such as the Bud- 
dhists and the radical Catholic 
pacifists—all these together determin- 
ing the kind of Government that 
South Vietnam ought to have. And 
then there would need to be a third 
stage of international peace talks—a 
Geneva-type conference involving the 
Chinese, the Russians, Cambodia, the 
Americans, Thailand, ete—which will 
say, “Yes, we recognise the agree- 
ment that the South Vietnamese 
worked out among themselves and 
will see that it’s upheld by us.” 


SALSTROM. How would the NLF 
receive openings from America? 


ZIETLOW. I think the NLF is very 
eager to be a party to discussions. 
And it’s here that the peace move- 
ment has something very important 


to get across to people. The peace 
movement made an error in focusing 
so much attention on stopping the 
bombing of the North. The bombing 
has to be stopped, of course, and it 
was obviously the first limited step to 
be taken. But to emphasise only that 
step—this carries the built-in impli- 
cation of tacitly accepting Johnson’s 
claims that there has been aggression 
from the North. Thus the focus has 
been on the North, and talks have 
been started between America and 
the North—but the real issue is in 
the South. The real issue is recogni- 
tion of the Front and a democratic 
Government in South Vietnam to re- 
place the Thieu-Ky kind of Govern- 
ment. What with all the emphasis on 
the North, the peace movement has 
lost track of the keys to any solution 
in the South, especially recognition of 
the Front—which must come first. 


I think we must also recognise that 
there has been a change in the 
Front’s position of two or three years 
ago. They have indicated that they 
are prepared to participate in a Gov- 
ernment in which other political 
forces are involved, also that they are 
willing to work even with people who 
have been an integral part of the 
Thieu-Ky Government—though not 
Thieu or Ky themselves. A solution 
could be achieved if the Front were 
to be officially recognised, since the 
Front clearly wants an independent 
and neutral South Vietnam which 
would not have military alliances 
with any country or contain any for- 
eign troops: would have diplomatic 
and trade relations with all count- 
ries: and would accept foreign aid 
without strings from any country, 
using the same criteria for Chinese 
aid, say, as for American aid. We 
ought to remind ourselves now and 
again that the historic enemy of the 
Vietnamese is China—though, to be 
sure, the current enemy is the United 
States. 


Our front cover shows a Buddhist 
monk sitting in the path of a Govern- 
ment tank at Da Nang in South Viet- 
nam as it approaches a Buddhist 
pagoda during the rebellion of May 
1966.—Eds. 


INSIDE 
Bill Hillier— 


NEW THREAT OF WAR 
IN MIDDLE EAST 
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Letters 


Heart transplants 


Nicholas Griffin’s paean of praise for 
transplant surgery (June 21) smacks 
far more of hysteria than does Betty 
Roszak’s calmer assessment. 


Despite all the ballyhoo, the transfer 
of organs from one half-dead person 
to another is repellent. What is the 
point of grafting a new heart to an 
outworn vascular system with the 
probability of lung or brain haemor- 
rhage a few weeks or months later? 
(Assuming of course that “ rejection,” 
that built-in and necessary mecha- 
nism by which the body fights a “ for- 
eign invasion” of any kind, is over- 
come.) 

The majority of patients with a 
severe heart condition also suffer 
disease in other organs, including 
miles of arteries and veins. What does 
Mr Griffin in his enthusiasm suggest? 
Grafting new organs and blood ves- 
sels into a broken down machine 
called a body? 


Far better use energy and skill to 
discover why so many vital organs 
are failing to do the job for which 
they were designed, instead of tortur- 
ing countless unfortunate animals in 
the process of organ swapping, not 
excluding brains. All sorts of horrors 
are already upon us, such as the idea 
so light-heartedly put forward by Ed- 
ward Smith (June 21) of selecting a 
child’s father from a shelf of frozen 
sperm, the donor perhaps long since 
dead. If this is the “Brave New 
World” of the future there must be 
many people who would prefer not to 
have a share in it. 

(Mrs) Nora C. Turnbull, 

Secretary, The Lawson Tait 

Memorial Trust, 

51 Harley Street, London W1. 


Heart transplants are indeed carried 
out to save lives. The expense of this 
operation is, however—and will be 
for the foreseeable future, I’m told— 
equivalent to the saving of perhaps 
50 other lives. Heart trouble, too, is 
the typical disease of the over- 
developed country: maybe it’s un- 
balanced of the rich to pin their hopes 
on costly operations when diet and 
exercise are what is really indicated. 


Like Mr Griffin, I wouldn’t think it 
ominous—if I were ill—to have an 
iron lung fitted or a kidney trans- 
planted; and I wouldn’t want to allow 
the heart more mystique than the 
kidneys. On the other hand, it isn’t 
so long ago that lobotomy (cutting 
bits of the brain) was merrily carried 
out by members of the medical pro- 
fession to cure schizophrenia and 
even chronic depression. 


Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


6 weeks 
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coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
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The surgeon’s “ compassion’ should 
be watched as carefully as the scien- 
tist’s ‘‘ search for truth.” 

Jonn Roe, 

10 Mayfield Drive, 

Ferndown. 


May one remind Nicholas Griffin 
(“more compassion . . . less moralis- 
ing”) that compassion is a virtue, not 
a way one discards morality. Is it 
compassionate to hold dumb animals 
in torment, while degrees of pain, 
nervous reactions and brain activity 
are studied, so that those techniques 
he would have applied to himself be 
further developed? 


War is declared in order to preserve 
those values held most dear. And men 
are prepared to die in such a cause, 
rather than live at all costs. Courage- 
ous pacifists too have found it neces- 
sary to accept death rather than live 
at all costs, when their ideals have 
been at stake. Men are not just slabs 
of meat; and the man who so permits 
himself to be treated by others, is the 
man who sells his soul to the devil. 
Yi. W. Heason, 

Lake End House, 

Newstead Abbey Park, 

Linby, Notts. 


‘Artificial’ babies 

With reference to Edward Smith’s 
letter (June 21), a woman whose 
natural good instincts have not been 
damaged loves her baby uncondition- 
ally, Just because he is her baby and 
because he has been given to her by 
a man she loves. This experience of 
being unconditionally loved at the 
beginning gives a child a basic opti- 
mism and resilience and a capacity 
for personal relationship. 


A child who is the product of artificial 
insemination from somebody who is 
not his mother’s husband, or who has 
been “improved” by any artificial 
method before his birth, is deprived 
of his birthright of unconditional love 
and is very likely to be a damaged 
personality. 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, 

Edinburgh 10. 


‘Risinghill’ closure 

If, as you say, you have closed the 
Risinghill correspondence because no 
“new” points are being raised, per- 
haps you will re-open it to print this 
additional comment. 

No doubt Risinghill was a vital case- 
history for radical educationalists and 
must be discussed thoroughly and 
honestly, but to say that someone 
made mistakes doesn’t require the 
angry mutual-psychiatry which Keith 
Pople (May 17) and later he, Leila 
Berg and Michael Duane engaged in. 


The whole correspondence, or rather 
the way it’s been conducted, strikes 
me as a gigantic tactical blunder. Dis- 
cussion should be public; but 
squabbles like this should be private. 
What depresses me is to think of the 
great mass of conservative teachers 
rubbing their hands in glee at the 
sight of the few progressives throw- 
ing away what little influence they 
have. 

Aidan Foster-Carter, 

Balliol College, 

Oxford. 


Biafra 


I would like to answer both corres- 
pondents who accused Peace News of 
“ Biafra bias’ (June 14) by assuring 
them, first of all, that my “ Report 
from Biafra” was based on what I 
saw and experienced myself whilst in 
Biafra. Other journalists, Matthew 
Rosa (Observer) and Frederick For- 
sythe (Evening Standard, previously 
BBC) to name but two, have reported 
much the same. 


There is a mass of evidence from 
sources like the International Red 
Cross, the World Council of Churches, 
Vatican representatives, and individ- 
ual missionaries and teachers, that 
Nigeria is indeed waging a war of 


genocide against Biafra, sadly en- 
couraged by the unholy alliance of 
British-Russian aid. 

Biafra has most certainly become a 
nation; who could now deny its “ bap- 
tism of fire?” Travelling through 
minority areas under Biafran control 
I found that the people identified 
themselves wholeheartedly with the 
Biafran nation—and I spoke to many, 
from administrators down to the 
humblest villagers. Lt Col Ojukwu 
has, however, offered to hold plebis- 
cites in disputed areas. 


The attitude of progressive African 
Nationalist groups to this war can, I 
think, best be gauged by the fact that 
four progressive African states have 
recognised Biafra. The pro-Nkrumah 
magazine Africa and the World backs 
the Biafran cause. If, regrettably, the 
while supremacist bloc is fishing in 
troubled waters, it is not Biafra’s 
fault, but the fault of giant powers 
combining to crush her and thus 
forcing her to accept help from any 
quarter that offers! 


Finally, does David Ruddell, who 
maintains that Nigeria does not need 
conscription either, know that white 
officers have to train machine-guns on 
reluctant young Nigerian soldiers to 
force them to advance? This, of 
course, does not apply to the Hausa 
troops of the North—they advance of 
their own volition, driven by fanati- 
cism and hate. 


I agree that a quick solution is 
needed; it will not be forthcoming as 
long as Britain continues to encour- 
age Nigerian aggression by supplying 
arms. Of course United Nations 
should act now. 

Nadia Fowler, 

95 Park House, Seven Sisters Rd, N4. 


Non-violent militancy 


One of the most challenging aspects 
of the present political situation is 
that certain groups, notably students, 
have moved on from the stage of 
demonstrating and protesting to the 
stage of direct action. We in the 
peace movement are being left be- 
ind. 


There are certainly dangers in the 
new militancy and this is all the more 
reason for us to put the case for 
non-violent revolution at the moment. 
But the militants will not, indeed 
should not, listen to our words; they 
must see by our deeds that the peace 
movement is not dead and ineffectual. 
Can we prove it this summer? 


An ideal target for a non-violent cam- 
paign seems to be the germ and 
chemical warfare establishments at 
Porton. We have been there before so 
we know what to expect. The press 
are keeping the issue alive and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
general feeling in this country is 
against them. 


Could we mount a campaign this 
summer aimed at closing them down? 
Not a one-day demonstration, but a 
one-year continuous sit-down if neces- 
sary, to actually prevent the place 
from operating. If we have enough 
guts left, let’s get on with organising 
this right away. Any offers? 

Peter Allen, 

The Old Vicarage, 

Honington, Grantham, 

Lines. 


Stuffy ! 


The extract you quoted (June 14) 
from my letter to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation made it sound much more 
solemn than it was. I was largely con- 
cerned to poke fun at the incredibly 
pompous, scolding tone of the letter 
from the Ministry. I therefore ad- 
dressed it to “ Dear Comrade Middle- 
ton ” and ended “ Yours for the Revo- 
oe Lawrence’s Revolution for 
un,” 


I also suggested that the staff should 
put on a performance of John Ar- 
den’s Workhouse Donkey to dispel 
the distinctly stuffy atmosphere 
which came across in the letter and 
urged Mr Middleton not to take things 
too seriously, especially not the Sec- 
retary of State for Education whose 
future at the moment “is if anything 
even more uncertain than my own.” 
Michael Randle, 

23 Torriano Cottages, NW5. 


Biafra starvation 


“This, I dug out of a woman’s leg,” 
said Dr Anne Seymour, throwing a 
vicious-looking piece of shrapnel on 
the table. “The woman was lucky, 
she made a good recovery. Thousands 
of others have died from their injur- 
ies or from starvation.” 


Dr Seymour has a heart-breaking tale 
to tell. Now on a lecture tour, she has 
served Biafrans devotedly since 1961 
at a small hospital at Awgu, in an Ibo 
province. The hospital, with only 150 
beds, has to cope with refugees dying 
from hunger and hundreds of people 
injured in air-attacks, quite apart 
from giving the normal service re- 
quired by the 50,000 inhabitants of 
the area—not counting the inmates 
of a nearby refugee camp. 


Between beds and on every inch of 
available floor-space mats have been 
spread to accommodate the sick and 
the injured. Since the last great 
exodus from Port Harcourt the refu- 
gee camp is over-flowing to such an 
extent that whole families have to 
camp on the roads. The shortage of 
food and medical supplies is desper- 
ate. Every day heart-rending deci- 
sions have to be made: which of the 
many refugees dying from hunger, 
which victims of a bombing raid, are 
to be admitted to the hospital? Hope- 
less cases have to be _ pitilessly 
rejected to leave space for patients 
who yet might be saved. 


The children, in most cases beyond 
all help, suffer most. “‘ The tiny ones,” 
says Dr Seymour, “at least do not 
realise what is happening to them. 
They simply grow weaker and weaker 
till death releases them: but the 
older ones know only too well what is 
at stake. Kathy, an intelligent girl of 
11, cried every day and every night. 
She had been brought to us in an 


advanced stage of starvation. What 
little nourishment we were able to 
give her was not enough. After a 
fortnight’s agony she died.” 


After an air-raid 300 injured people 
were brought to the hospital. The 
only military casualty was one soldier 
who had been on leave in his native 
village. Hunger and terror-raids take 
their toll almost exclusively from the 
civilian population. The death-rate 
among the starving and the injured 
at Awgu hospital is so high that the 
mortuary cannot contain all the 
corpses. They have to be piled 
wherever space is available until 
burial. 


The frustrations of the doctors and 
the plight of the refugees and the 
injured at Awgu is repeated a hun- 
dredfold all over Biafra. Five million 
people have fled from their homes. 
Food-prices are soaring. A yam can 
cost as much as 16s and eggs, when 
available, are 1s 6d each. Chickens 
are so highly priced that they are 
out of reach to all but the wealthy. A 
small piece of goat’s meat costs 
pounds. Fish from rivers is scarce 
and just as expensive. Only massive 
supplies of foodstuff, particularly 
dried milk for the children, of seeds 
for new crops, and of medical aid can 
alleviate the situation. 


At last the world’s conscience is 
awakening. Determined efforts to 
raise funds and supplies are being 
made but the problem of getting aid 
into Biafra remains. Until a cease-fire 
is arranged and the blockade is 
lifted, difficulties of transport and 
distribution are daunting. Plane-loads 
that are flown in at present are 
simply not enough to satisfy the daily 
mounting need. 

NaDIA FOWLER 


From Michael de Freitas to Michael X, 
by Michael Abdul Malik (Andre 
Deutsch 25s). 


Whether we adopt it ourselves or, as 
most often, others assign it to us, a 
name is a very special thing: it in- 
tends or frequently comes to mean 
what other people think of us, if not 
what we think of ourselves, and some 
men have changed their names to 
correspond with the changes in their 
lives. Michael Abdui Malik is such a 
man. He has been known by at least 
two other names, Michael de Freitas 
and Michael X. 


Now the autobiography of this man 
has been released. Born in Trinidad 
—his mother was a black woman of 
slave parentage from Barbados, his 
father a white Portuguese merchant 
(de Freitas) whom he never got to 
know—Michael grew up in the house- 
hold of an unsympathetic step-father 
and a mother who tormented him 
with her incurable psychosis against 
her own race, obsessively nagging her 
son for any little action or desire on 
his part that deviated from her dic- 
tum that “white is pretty, black is 
ugly "—till finally, as a result of 
bringing home a dark girl for a sweet- 
heart whom his mother bitterly 
rejected, Michael signed on as galley- 
boy aboard a Norwegian vessel and 
sailed away from Trinidad. 


Since then he has sailed all of the 
seas and been to every major country 
in the world, achieving the rank of an 
Able Seaman. In South Africa he was 
arrested for entering a pub with his 
Norwegian shipmates. In England he 
learned how it felt to be denied a 
seaman’s job because of his colour, or 
how hard it was (and is) to obtain 
any kind of worthwhile employment 
as well as a decent place to live. In 
London he has been a “ponce” 
(English girls working for him on the 
streets). He has also owned gaming 
clubs, frequented shebeens, and has 
been a pawnbroker as well as an all- 
round hustler: he has moved among 
all circles, white and coloured, the 
writers, artists, upper socialites, the 
hippies, the social do-gooders as well 
as the hustlers and plain folks in the 
numerous ghettoes throughout Eng- 
land. 

Against dangerous odds he has fought 
the slum-lords and he was active 
during the Notting Hill riot which, 


Calvin Hernton 


according to him, was no riot at all 
but sheer police and newspaper 
panic: he has sat in counsel with 
Malcolm X, Mohammed Ali, Martin 
Luther King, Stokeley Carmichael, 
Oscar Brown Jr, and one or two white 
men, notably writer Colin MacInnes: 
he is the founder of the Racial Ad- 
justment Action Society (RAAS): 
shortly after his meeting with Mal- 
colm X he embraced the faith of the 
Islamic Religion, and then his name 
became Michael Abdul Malik which 
now seems most certainly to be his 
final identity. 


Identity! The name “de Freitas” 
was given to Michael by the fact that 
he was fathered by a white man: also 
white men, reporters thinking him to 
be the brother of Malcolm X, dubbed 
him as Michael “ X.” While still a boy 
serving as an acolyte in the Catholic 
Church, Michael learned that the 
white man’s God and his religion did 
not prevent white men from degra- 
dating black people to the status of 
animals: at best the white man’s 
religion, which structures the core of 
his personality and his self-esteem, 
renders the best of them capable of 
relating to coloured people only as 
pets and wards of the _ beneficent- 
white-father syndrome which is not 
so humanitarian after all since it is 
haunted by guilt. 


Such a religion put into practice ine- 
vitably instills into coloured people 
an acceptance of the white man’s 
definition of themselves as _ sub- 
human (Michael’s mother’s hatred 
for her own race, for instance)— 
therefore, nowhere in the white 
man’s civilisation, let alone in his 
religion, behaviour, and attitudes 
towards coloured people, is there 
place for a black man to be a Man. 
But the regular practice of the Mos- 
lem Faith is that all men are not only 
brothers but are men. It is my under- 
standing (from reading, to cite just 
one example, Andrew Salkey’s Like 
An Autumn Pavement) that one of 
the fundamental problems of West 
Indians in Britain is the search for 
identity in terms of the search for 
Manhood. 


Then the adoption of a Moslem name 
symbolises not only a new way of life 
for Michael as a fighter for the rights 
of coloured people (“servant of 
God”) but is also a declaration of 
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BLACK MAN IN SEARCH 
OF IDENTITY 


Manhood in a society which seeks to 
lynch the Negro every minute of his 
life in every way possible. Michael 
writes: 


“England was home in the mind of 
every small boy in the West Indies 
when I was growing up. Land of 
hope and glory. We sang the song 
as little boys with the greatest fer- 
vour. I didn’t know then that it was 
the first step on the road to dis- 
illusion.” 


Michael came to the “mother” 
country to discover that, according to 
their own moral and social values, 
not only were Englishmen not gentle- 
men but that England refused to let 
other men (specifically men of 
colour) live like anything except dogs 
or hustlers. Thus we have the some- 
what sordid and sadly humorous 
chronical of Michael’s autobiography. 
(The book tells of perhaps the fun- 
niest attempt at robbing a post office 
that has ever been recorded!) Yet 
through its pages there is an under- 
lying atmosphere of the fate of all 


people of colour in Britain, repre- 
sented by Michael’s imprisonment on 
the basis of a law made by white men 
which they do not apply to them- 
selves—I mean, the speech Michael 
made and for which he was arrested 
can by no stretch of the imagination 
ever approach the degree of hysteri- 
cal hatred that has been expressed 
by a great many Englishmen recently 
on the question of “immigrants” in 
this country. 


Michael has been arrested several 
times: he states that not once has it 
been for an illegal act that he has 
actually committed. And it is this 
that is refreshingly odd about his 
autobiography. One would ordinarily 
expect that the story of a man who 
has experienced a life of disillusion- 
ment would be full of anger. But it is 
a peaceful book, a gently-told story, 
almost poetic. There is a calm sin- 
cerity, a fidelity of experience, a 
child-like charisma: it is surely not 
the book, or the life, of a charlatan or 
would-be demagogue. 


John 
Arden’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


On 
forbidden 
ground 


I have lately been involved with 
some work at Unity Theatre. This 
little play-house, founded in the days 
of socialist and anti-fascist enthusi- 
asm before World War II, has (it is 
not unfair to say) fallen on evil days 
—for reasons I have not space to go 
into here—and has for some time 
seemed just another amateur theatre 
club, playing at erratic weekends to 
uncertain audiences. 


The original political commitment of 
its founders, however, has not dis- 
appeared: though as an artistic force 
on the Left it has inevitably been 
somewhat muted. There was a time, 
during the McCarthy period, when 
a prosecution of Unity for a breach of 
the club-theatre regulations was 
plausibly interpreted as an attempt 
on the part of ‘‘ The Authorities ” to 
muzzle an anti-American play that 
was then being staged. It is, however, 
unlikely that the theatre at present 
bulks very large in the card-index of 
the Special Branch or MI5 (or of 
whatever other agency is responsible 
for putting the boot into the crotches 
of our dissident artists). 

But the other night a lady, well- 
known to me, who is employed as a 
psychiatrist on the staff of one of 


the London gaols, came to see our 
production. She came as an invited 
guest on a complimentary ticket. 
Afterwards she said to me that she 
would like to come again and bring 
some friends to see the show and, 
as she was not a member, how could 
she get tickets? Since Unity is in 
need of as many paying customers as 
it can get, I did not offer to have her 
complimentary ticket renewed: but 
suggested that she should join the 
Theatre Club (at a very modest 
charge, which she was certainly able 
to afford) and then she could come 
as often as she wished. To which she 
replied, in all seriousness, that she 
did not think she could become a 
member of Unity, because if it got 
known in the Prison Service that she 
was associated with such an organ- 
isation her job might be in jeopardy. 


Not permitted 


Now I must emphasise that this lady 
is no fool: it is quite clear from her 
conversation that within the confines 
of the prison where she works she 
will take a liberal and decent view 
of the men she has to deal with and 
of the-personal and social problems 


which have got them where they are. 
Before she became a doctor she was 
at the, London School of Economics 
(in the days of Harold Laski) and I 
am sure that she believes she is ful- 
filling an essential public duty, from 
which expediency and authoritarian 
pressure would be unable to deflect 
her if she discovered that an injustice 
was being done on some unfortunate 
inmate. 


Yet somehow this lady has got hold 
of the idea that membership of a 
small left-wing theatre club is tanta- 
mount to the sort of political involve- 
ment that any civil servant, ‘quite 
rightly, is not permitted. She is 
therefore depriving herself of a type 
of entertainment which she enjoys 
very much. Who gave her the idea? I 
am sure that nobody did—in so many 
words. But there must be an atmos- 
phere in the prison that has led her 
to believe that Unity Theatre is for- 
bidden ground. Lord Stonham’s 
response to the recent complaints 
about Brixton published in Peace 
News (October 6, 1967) was redolent 
of precisely the same aroma. I can’t 
say I am surprised: but even though 
one may not be surprised, it is still 
consistent to be shocked... 
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: SFL 
DEAR HAROLD: Not even a 
Knighthood for my 314 years keep- 
ing the workers in check, but you 
object to discrimination when it’s 
against wogs. How ean you call 
yourself a Socialist? 


HOME RULE IN 
WEST BERLIN? 


Trevor Garrod writes from West Ber- 
lin: The introduction by the East 
Germans of visa charges for West 
Germans and West Berliners on tran- 
sit journeys has unleashed the expec- 
ted anger of the established political 
parties. It has also added some extra 
spice to this year’s ceremonies recal- 
ling the East German uprising of 
June 17 1953, which had been grow- 
ing over the past years into rituals 
and attracting fewer people. More 
interesting, however, is the reaction 
of the so-called “ extra-parliamentary 
opposition.” 

The Berlin Ezxtra-Dienst, their bi- 
weekly paper, notes that West Ber- 
lin’s economic situation will further 
deteriorate and that the new meas- 
ures have come at a convenient time 
for the Russians—both because Bri- 
tain, France, and America are too 
pre-occupied with their own problems 
to bother much about Berlin, and 
because East European Communists 
(Czechs and Rumanians in particular) 
may be brought to heel by the 
thought that potential areas of con- 
flict still exist in Europe. 


The paper maintains that the ‘“ dying 
city’ can only be saved by “ awaken- 
ing in the GDR and USSR a positive 
interest in its viability.” It calls for 
recognition of the GDR, also a halt to 
the integration of West Berlin into 
the Federal Republic and the creation 
of a genuinely new function for this 
part of the city in the framework of 
East-West relations. Thus it is hoped 
to guarantee the two million West 
Berliners “a long period in which, 
according to their free choice, they 
may live financially, economically, 
and socio-politically connected with 
West German society and no longer 


be inevitably hindered in their free-_ 


dom of movement ”: 

The Republic Club and seven student 
associations connected with the extra- 
parliamentary opposition have pro- 
tested at the new measures because 
they will hit the broad mass of the 
population. In the words of the stu- 
dents, “they act primarily against 
workers, employees, students, and 
schoolchildren—who will also have to 
bear the new economic burdens. They 
do not act against the ruling class, 
which in general uses the air-routes 
to visit and leave West Berlin.” 


NEXT WEEK 

Stan Scott on 

HUMAN AGGRESSION 
Albert Hunt on 


TONY HANCOCK 
Roger Franklin, Julius Lester on 
POLITICAL MURDER 


Guildford: students under siege 


Serena Wadham reports: On June 5, 
nearly 200 students at Guildford 
School of Art (out of the total of 270) 
voted to disband their Student Union 
Committee and reconstitute it as a 
Student Action Committee. Sixty 
members have since been in continu- 
ous session, despite the cutting off of 
the electricity and water supplies— 
the latter now restored. 


Support for the students has come 
from a Parents’ Action group, some 
of whom were busy in the Liaison 
Room when I went there last week. 
In another building, teachers were 
meeting under the threat from the 
divisional education officer that those 
who visit the school may face dis- 
missal. Forty-seven of them (about 
half of the total) signed a document 
supporting the students. 


On the steps of the school I was 
grabbed by a man who said: ‘“ We 
don’t want photographs. You will lose 
your camera, Madam!” He then pro- 
duced what appeared to be a warrant 
card with the words “Surrey Con- 
stabulary.” 


Inside, the front door is manned day 
and night. Upstairs many students 
were at a lecture, while others were 
working in the photography depart- 
ment. Evidence of the prolonged 
siege was in the candles beside the 
bedrolls, and the smalls hanging up 
to dry in the cloakroom. 


The canteen is being run by three 
students and food is supplied by local 
firms at wholesale prices. 


Most of the 30,000 now studying art 
in this country will end up in in- 
dustry, or as teachers. The contract 
system operated by the art galleries 
is capable of carrying only about 200 
top artists according to one informed 
source. In this situation the Guildford 
students claim that, although they 
have tried all normal means to com- 
municate with the authorities, they 
have received no response to their 
demand for a voice in the debate on 
their own art education. 


News in brief 


Keio University and three other 
Japanese universities have decided to 
refuse to take further aid from the 
US Department of Defence for their 
faculties of medicine, as a result of 
student fears of helping research into 
germ warfare. 


Kevin McGrath writes: The reason 
why the guard that manhandled 
Serena Wadham was apparently a 
policeman, was that security men 
hired by Surrey County Council to 
move out the students had become 
infected by the revolutionary spirit, 
and decided to change sides partly in 
protest at their own pay and condi- 
tions. 

‘“We’ve had enough,” said one of the 
four night shift men on Thursday, 
James Teelan (aged 54, so much for 
the generation gap). “ The students 
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are law-abiding citizens and they are 
doing no harm. 


“When we were sent down here on 
Friday we were told these students 
could be very unruly and violent. I 
brought a truncheon and a riot hel- 
met with me. 


“But how can you chase youngsters 
like these. They are out to achieve 
something which they believe is right. 
It has turned out to be a very dis- 
tasteful job. Our sympathies are now 
wholeheartedly with the students.” 


Mental health: Civil Liberties 


call for volunteers 


Roger Moody writes: Not a single 
Peace News reader replied to an ap- 
peal two years ago, from National 
Council for Civil Liberties secretary 
Tony Smythe, for volunteers to help 
patients get out of our special hospi- 
tals—Moss Side, Rampton and Broad- 
moor. 


Today the NCCL faces the same ur- 
gent problem. It has 60 cases in hand 
which it cannot deal with and so few 
volunteers that many of these 
patients, though suitable for commu- 
nity care, will have to wait a year or 
more before someone even visits 
them. 


Review Tribunals—one for each 
health district—were set up under 
the 1959 Mental Health Act and one 
of their functions is to hear appeals 
from those committed to hospital 
under a Court Order; that is, for a 
criminal offence. Each of these 
patients has the right to present his 
case (on average) once every two 
years; while his nearest relative can 
present it for him every 12 months. 


One great obstacle to the effective 
working of the tribunals, however, is 
that patients, especially those sub- 
normal in intelligence, estranged 
from their relatives, or having no 
access to independent medical opin- 
ion, will often make a bad impression 
before the panel—of at least one 
doctor, one person experienced in 
social welfare and a lawyer. They 
may be unable to marshal appropri- 
ate facts or simply fail to put in an 
appearance. 


Campaign to ban the 
cane in schools 


Kevin McGrath writes: An attempt is 
being made to launch a Campaign 
Against Corporal Punishment, di- 
rectly involving parents, teachers, 
and pupils. A circular letter giving 
outline proposals for such a campaign 
has been sent out by Jane and David 
Graham (themselves parents of five 
young children of the Community 
Action and Research Group in Man- 
chester). 


It is suggested that opponents of 
corporal punishment should work 
through local groups, affiliated to a 
National Coordinating Group and 
linked by a duplicated newsletter/ 
journal. Parents would interview 
their children’s Headmasters, check 
if corporal punishment was approved, 
and if so ask the Head to sign a letter 
stating that the parents did not dele- 
gate to any teacher the right to hit 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
3.30, Sunday, July 14 


Essex Church Hall, Palace Gdns Terr, 
Notting Hill Gate 


Discourse, questions, discussion. 


their child, the letter then to be sent 
to the appropriate Education Author- 


ity. 

All Heads should be visited and a list 
drawn up of: various schools’ atti- 
tudes. Colleges of Education should 
be asked to run discussions open to 
parents and teachers on the issue. 
“The whole campaign should be as 
constructive as possible (and, need- 
less to say, non-violent!) and will 
view the total environment of the 
school.” 


It’s also suggested that pupils should 
form their own groups—either as 
officially recognised and democrati- 
cally run School Councils or, “ where 
a school will not allow this, pupils 
should consider a ‘Shadow School 
Council’ meeting and making recom- 
mendations outside school hours” 
but working wherever possible in 
liaison with teachers. Also, pupils in 
schools where beating is allowed 
could consider keeping their own 
Punishment Book, recording who was 
punished and why. 

Further details, contact: 58 High 
Lane, Manchester 21 — 061-881/1788: 
meetings, Monday 8 pm. 


This is where lay representatives— 
willing to go to the hospitals, investi- 
gate the facts, talk with the patient, 
contact his relatives, arrange for out- 
side medical diagnosis if necessary, 
and find hostel accommodation—are 
of crucial importance. 


The NCCL is the only body that re- 
cruits such volunteers and since 1959 
it has enabled 78 patients to be repre- 
sented. Of these, 40% have been dis- 
charged (against about 11% of those 
without assistance). “Even allowing 
for the possibility of selection of 
cases,” states a joint NCCL-National 
Association for Mental Health memor- 
andum, ‘the difference is consider- 
able. . . .” (I learn that official re- 
search, not yet published, comes to 
the same conclusion and recommends 
extension of the scheme.) 


More voluntary ae could mean—for 
a few patients—the difference be- 
tween further years of despondency 
and their first few months of hope. 
At the same time, the NCCL and 
NAMH have come to the conclusion 
that only a national campaign can 
achieve the strength of representa- 
tion required, Moreover, any new 
scheme must impinge on patients and 
hospital staff as well as laymen: dis- 
turbingly, some hospitals produce 
very few tribunal applications for the 
number of “Court Order” patients 
they have there. Consequently a 
Director and Research Officer are to 
be appointed for a recruitment pro- 
ject as soon as three years of salaries 
and costs (about £30,000) can be 
found. For once—in terms of abating 
human misery—it seems that such 
money will be well spent. 


Further information about the pro- 
ject and offers of assistance: NCCL, 4 
Camden High Street, London NW1. 
The NAMH is at 39 Queen Anne’s St, 
Wi. 


Priorities 


Priorities are hell. Do we give space 
to a massacre in the Sudan, or a sit-in 
in Sussex? Or for Londoners, do you 
go on Sunday on the anti-racist march 
organised by the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom (starts Clerkenwell 
Green 2.30), on the Save Biafra 
march, or for that matter to the Free 
Pot Rally at Speakers Corner? 


The same when it comes to money: 
do you give to Shelter, Oxfam, Medi- 
cal Aid for Vietnam, or Biafra, or to 
us? Obviously, we won’t starve as 
individuals if we don’t get contribu- 
tions. Equally obviously we’ll have to 
stop publishing Peace News. You 
have to decide. 

Kevin McGratH 


Contributions please to Merfyn 
Turner, payable to Peace News Ltd at 
5 Caledonian Rd, London N1. 


Bill Hillier 


Threats of new Arab-lsrael war 


The tragic farce of Middle Eastern 
politics took a sharp turn towards 
disaster last week when Defence 
Minister General Dayan re-asserted 
himself as Israel’s highest flying 
hawk. At a _ well-publicised secret 
meeting of the ruling Mapai party he 
called for war preparations prior to 
striking “a shattering blow at the El 
Fatah, even if the cost is high” (ice. 
invasion of the East Bank), for “ dig- 
ging in in the occupied territories ” 
by state-sponsored settlement, and 
for measures against the Arab popula- 
tion to prevent a possible revolt. 


He ruled out at once the possibility 
of an autonomous Palestinian state 
on the West Bank and the granting 
of Israeli citizenship to the Arabs in 
the occupied lands. Self-government 
in “local affairs’ was the most they 
could hope for even in the long term. 
“As to matters of security, we shall 
remain the ones who count on the 
West Bank. Only we. We must have 
the possibility to move freely around 
in all the territories, without arrange- 
ments and accords, by sheer right. 
We shall go wherever we want to and, 


Bob Overy reports: A double-coil of 
barbed wire supported by iron posts, 
and augmented by hundreds of civil 
police outside the wire and military 
olice inside, greeted a hundred 

ommittee of 100 supporters when 
they went to Alconbury USAF base in 
Huntingdonshire last Saturday “to 
close it down.” Maybe the authorities 
are more aware than the masses 
(who didn’t turn out) that the closing 
of US bases in Britain is potentially 
a major issue. 


Alconbury was “closed down,” then, 
for a total of six hours. The greatest 
success was in getting three squad- 
rons of Phantoms (54 aircraft of the 
10th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing, 
assigned to NATO—it was thought at 
one point that they had been flown 
out) moved to the east end of the 
runway and “at standby,” ready to 
fly out if anybody got in. 


Albert Schweitzer 


—a handwritten and signed letter to 
a supporter of Lambarene. To be sold 
for Peace News funds. What offers? 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


iT 


if there is need, we shall settle 


there.” 


Dayan’s particular concern at the 
restlessness of the Arab population 
suggests that the resistance move- 
ments, violent and non-violent, are 
meeting with greater success than 
has so far been admitted. ‘“‘We have 
to prevent a revolt by the Arab popu- 
lation,” he went on, ‘ because the 
whole picture may change if we have 
to open fire on demonstrators and 
strikers. A year has passed since the 
war, and to this date we have not 
shot at Arab civilians, except in one 
instance when (five girls were 
wounded in Khan Yunis.” 


Extremist 


In the Israeli domestic context, the 
speech represents a move by a dis- 
gruntled Dayan (now likely to be 
passed over for the deputy premier- 
ship in favour of the scarcely less 
hawkish Yigal Allon) to link up in a 
bid for power with the extremist 


If embarrassment to the authorities 
was achieved, however, it’s doubtful 
that much else was. Local press cov- 
erage was extensive but mixed, and a 
local journalist told me afterwards 
that local Pele were pretty hostile 
to some of the “violence” of the 
protest. They would be, of course— 
Alconbury is ‘“ bread and butter” to 
the neighbourhood: apparently a local 
farmer had armed his workers with 
sticks and was lying in wait for “ in- 
vaders’”’ at one point (fortunately we 
didn’t encounter him) and a man 
with a shotgun confronted demon- 
strators at another point and threat- 
ened to set his dog on them if they 
didn’t clear off; they did. 


The tactics of the Committee of 100 
seemed very confused. Martin Mas- 
cara, the young Cambridge activist 
who bravely led the Lakenheath walk- 
on last February under the threat of 
a Secrets Act charge, made a convinc- 
ing attack on “ tokenism ” at the pre- 
march discussion in Alconbury 
village. But still the Stars and Stripes 
were washed “of blood” outside the 
main gate of the base for the benefit 
of TV. 


“ Militants” taunted police as we 
walked past the base—and when one 


“ Movement for an Undivided Israel.” 
The speech has caused a furore 
among the official establishment, of 
which the key figure now seems to be 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban. They 
prefer to maintain the hoax of accept- 
ing the UN Security Council’s No- 
vember resolution, a policy which 
Dayan now regards as a fraud. 


In arguing this he is on strong 
ground, because the official Israeli 
acceptance is based on the assump- 
tion that the UN resolution permits, 
and the Arabs would accept, that 
Israel could keep some of the lands 
occupied in the war as long as she 
returns the rest. However, since the 
resolution explicitly emphasises “ the 
inadmissibility of the acquisition of 
territory by war,’ Dayan’s claim to 
“realism” is well founded. Dayan is 
now rightly accused in Israel of 
accepting the Arab and Soviet inter- 
pretation of the resolution. But be- 
cause they conform to the facts of the 
situation, there is every reason to 
fear that Dayan’s views, and his 
policies, will prevail. 

The rival “ Allon Plan” is scarcely 


BARBED WIRE AT ALCONBURY 


Se 


person was provocatively arrested by 
police for “assault,” as he tried to 
block a plain-clothesman who was 
photographing him, the “ No Arrests ” 
principle (advocated in the Commit- 
tee’s briefing document) led to a full- 
scale melee which did no one any 
good. Again, the non-violent activist 
who announced that he would remain 
sitting in the road outside the base 
“until it is removed,” very sensibly 
got fed up after police had dragged 
him away 10 or 12 times—with the 
rest of the demonstrators sitting on a 
fence watching—and gave up. 


Direct actionists needed wire-cutters, 
planks and ladders to get into that 
base with cars touring round to spot 
weak points and maintain communi- 
cation. Ideally a non-violent cam- 
paign would establish itself in the 
area some time before the action and 
demonstrators would not leave pre- 
dictably at the appointed time if they 
failed to get in or to be arrested, but 
would remain to haunt the place and 
keep it “closed down ” for as long as 
possible. An improvised vigil for the 
whole of last weekend would have 
been an admirable tactic to keep the 
authorities on the hop and give more 
time to talk to servicemen and locals. 
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less sinister. It proposes a totally en- 
closed Palestinian enclave in the 
northern part of the West Bank, with 
the southern part annexed to Israel 
for security reasons, again with major 
restrictions of Palestinian autonomy. 
This would mean that nearly a mil- 
lion Palestinians, who were primarily 
an agricultural people before they 
became a refugee people, would be 
squeezed into 1,000 square miles of 
territory, i.e. 1,000 per square mile. 
(If offered the seheme the Pales- 
tinians should perhaps discuss it with 
such of the Red Indians and Eskimos 
who have survived the generosity of 
the white man.) 


There is reason to fear, however, that 
even this does not represent the most 
extreme position in Israel. It is now 
argued in some quarters that Israel’s 
new borders are satisfactory, except 
in the north where the headwaters of 
the major rivers are still in Lebanon. 
In the recently published map (The 
Times, June 19) of Israel’s settlement 
intentions in the near future (which 
incidentally offers some indication 
that the “ Allon Plan ” of dividing the 
West Bank may be put into effect) it 
was notable that four new settle- 
ments are planned for the Lebanon- 
Israel border. If this sounds ridicu- 
lous, so did ‘Greater Israel” 18 
months ago. 


Meanwhile in Egypt, Nasser is hold- 
ing bogus elections to insure himself 
against a repetition of the serious 
disturbances of earlier this year 
when, for the first time, students and 
workers united against him. More- 


. over, he is manipulating the confu- 


sion of nationalist and revolutionary 
objectives in these demonstrations, to 
try to turn the challenge to himself 
into the threat of a new war with 
Israel—only this time the cause is the 
“Jost lands” rather than the refu- 
gees. It all looks a little too familiar. 


Poor People! 


Sorry, nothing further on Poor 
People’s Campaign. We're still wait- 
ing for reports from American corres- 
pondents to arrive.—Eds. 


save 
Biatra 
Rally 


Trafalgar Square 
2.30 pm, Sunday, July 7 


Leslie Kirkley (director of Oxfam) 
and other speakers with Biafran 
music and dancing 


Save Biafra Committee, 
13 Goodwin St, N4 (01-272 5524) 


SANITY 


Further exclusive 
gas warfare 
disclosures! 


1s post free from 


CND 14 Grays Inn Road 
London WC1 
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Legalistic reforms designed to give land to the 
peasants of Latin America have met with singular 
failure. Here, Colombian peasants read reports 
of a speech by a prominent liberal reformer of 
the late fifties. Says Theodor Ebert, “in South 
America, civil usurpation could become the 
decisive revolutionary fighting technique if the 
peasants, abstaining from any kind of violence, 
refused to pay their rents and instead paid taxes 
to a newly formed self-administration or toa 
parallel revolutionary government. ...” And 
again, “ The radical step of civil usurpation could 
be particularly effective where progressive 
legislation in regard to land reform already exists 
but is prevented from taking effect by the 
obstructive tactics of the estate owners. . ..” 
(Photo: Paul Almasy.) 


Theodor Ebert 


NON-VIOLENT 
INSURRECTION 
AND CIVIL 
USURPATION 


All over the world, like a fever, the freedom 
movement is spreading in the widest liberation 
in history. The great masses of people are 
determined to end the exploitation of their 
races and land. They are awake and moving 
towards their goal like a tidal wave. You can 
hear them rumbling in every village, street, 
on the docks, in the houses, among the stu- 
dents, in the churches, and at political meet- 
ings. For several centuries, historic movement 
was outward to the rest of the world in con- 
quest of various sorts for the nations and 
societies of Europe. That period, the era of 
colonialism, is at an end. The earth is being 
redistributed. Yes, we are ‘shifting our basic 
outlooks.’—Martin Luther King. 


If one agrees with Martin Luther King’s optimistic 
interpretation of the world at present, one has 
nevertheless to make one thing quite explicit 
right from the outset: a shift of basic outlooks 
never happens with all people and all Govern- 
ments at the same time, and this “ non-coinci- 
dence of consciousness”’ must lead to conflict. 
Thus if one speaks optimistically of shifting out- 
looks, one must also speak of conflicts and a 
strategy for these conflicts. 


There are three major fields of conflict. The first 
takes place in the industrialised countries where 
progressive groups assert against their nominally 
democratic establishments or their nominally 
socialist bureaucracies a new brand of partici- 
patory democracy and a radical reduction of the 
emancipatory deficit—i.e. the gap between what 
is possible and what is. 


The second major field of conflict consists of the 
countries in the Third World, where rebellious 
groups are heading for struggle against an exploi- 
tative upper class and/or a more-or-less cloaked 
foreign exploitation that might be sweetened by 
some development aid but is nevertheless exploi- 
tative or at least insufficient. And the third field 
of conflict is rather universal: it is the fight of all 
sane people against the momentous waste of 
material resources and man-power for military 
preparations, that could ultimately lead to a 
world-wide disaster. 


Creative strategies 


The aim of this sketchy interpretation of our 
present situation is not to say something 
especially original but to give the background 
to the following discussion of creative strategies 
of conflict in these areas. My intention is to sug- 
gest a strategy that means a new militancy in 
these three fields of conflict and yet a detente in 
the former East-West conflict. I am going to talk 
about the application of non-violent direct action 
methods to these conflicts. I understand by direct 
action all those methods that mean “ direct par- 
ticipation of masses in protest rather than reli- 
ance on indirect methods which frequently do not 
involve masses in action at all” (Luther King): 


direct action means people’s power, it means 
participatory democracy in process of becoming. 


Technological progress in the 20th Century seems 
to have increased the power of the rulers rather 
than the ruled: they cannot now be moved to 
moderation or abdication by fear of a revolt on 
the part of the majority. Technology has supplied 
them with new means of disseminating their 
ideologies, of controlling subversive activities, 
and of suppressing physically any who may have 
harboured the illusion that they could beat the 
rulers at their own game. In this century, how- 
ever, two techniques have been deliberately 
developed to bring latent conflicts into the open 
and to change a social system in the face of the 
technological, bureaucratical, aad economical 
supremacy of the Establishment: on the one 
hand, agitational counter-violence aiming at revo- 
lutionary guerrilla war-fare, and on the other, 
non-violent direct action aiming at non-violent 
insurrection. 


Fighting techniques 


It is claimed for both methods that they provide 
an adequate answer to modern forms of domina- 
tion. The Chinese Minister of Defence, Lin Piao, 
regards the guerrilla technique as “a spiritual 
atom bomb which, in the hands of a revolutionary 
people, is a far more powerful and useful weapon 
than the physical atom bomb”: and Martin 
Luther King hoped that ‘non-violent action, to 
which the Negroes resorted in a desperate emer- 
gency, will provide an answer to the most urgent 
need of mankind as a whole.” But the advocates 
of counter-violence and guerrilla warfare as a 
rule ignore the broad potential of non-violent 
techniques, for which Gandhi, their most impor- 
tant representative in the Third World, claimed 
that tare! provided “a full substitute for armed 
revolt.” 


However, bitter experiences with legalistic and 
violent means of changing social conditions could 
give rise to a fresh appraisal and a revision of 
Gandhi’s political theory and fighting techniques, 
especially since development of his methods for 
the solution of conflicts has never been com- 
pletely arrested since his death. The increasing 
obstacles on the legalistic road to social change 
have already been mentioned. Nor do counter- 
violence and guerrilla warfare seem able to keep 
their promises. They lead to growing brutality on 
both sides in the struggle and their victories are 
paid for by horrifying sacrifices on the part of 
an often unwillingly participating civilian popu- 
lation. 


It is significant that the memory of the loss of life 
in the partisan battles of World War II, and sub- 
sequently in the Civil War, deterred the Greeks 
after the military coup of April 21, 1967, from 
emulating Mao Tse Tung or their fellow country- 
man _ Grivas. In general, it would appear that in 
countries with an efficient communication net- 
work, and particularly in industrially developed 
countries, guerrilla warfare is not likely to pro- 


gress beyond the stage of agitational terror. In 
the Third World also, doubts about the methods 
of guerrilla warfare have been, and still are, 
widespread. Up to 1964, the Communist parties 
of Latin America condemned armed partisan 
action as being too adventurous. Since the three- 
continent conference in Havana in January 1966, 
their attitude has undergone some change but 
there may still be a chance for non-violent 
techniques. 


Instances of non-violent uprisings are to be found 
also in the Third World. For example, Kwame 
Nkrumah says in his autobiography: 


“ At first I could not understand how Gandhi's 
philosophy of non-violence could possibly be 
effective. It seemed to me to be utterly feeble 
and without hope of success. The solution of 
the colonial problem, as I saw it at that time, 
lay in armed rebellion. How is it possible, I 
asked myself, for a revolution to succeed with- 
out arms and ammunition? After months of 
studying Gandhi’s policy and watching the 
effect it had, I began to see that, when backed 
by a strong political organisation, it could be 
the solution to the colonial problem.” 


Yet Nkrumah is an exception. Rebels rarely 
choose their methods deliberately in advance. 
The relations between the means and the pro- 
jected end remain undefined. Even where the 
rebels reached their declared aim after bloody - 
and violent struggles and achieved national inde- 
pendence or the nationalisation of land or indus- 
tries, many of them felt themselves still far 
removed from the fulfillment of their basically 
democratic aims, and not only for the allegedly 
short period of transition and protection against 
counter-revolution. 


Violence is reactionary 


The Belgian socialist Bart de Ligt tried to 
hammer home this experience years ago with his 
slogan: “The more of violence, the less of revo- 
lution.” More recently the American political 
scientist Mulford Sibley has pursued this idea 
further. In a left-wing critique of the Cuban Revo- 
lution which did not call its aims into question, 
he came to the conclusion that any distinction 
between revolutionary and reactionary violence 
was based on a delusion: 


“All violence tends to be reactionary, whatever 
may be the avowed objectives of those who 
employ it. While, in the long run, the effects of 
violence can no doubt be counteracted in some 
measure, it always leaves scars and such pro- 
gress as is made in the direction of an egali- 
tarian society is always achieved primarily 
despite violence, and not because of it.” 


Now any attempt to prove Sibley’s claim con- 
vincingly had better dispense with historico- 
philosophical terms such as “reactionary,” 
“ fascist,” and ‘‘ totalitarian,” since they are all 
tarred with the same brush of the East-West 
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conflict. It is sufficient, by the methods of political 
science, to arrive at the statement that organised 
violence presupposes an act of volition proceeding 
from the top downwards and that any divergent 
activities lead to liquidation. The Dirty Hands by 
Jean-Paul Sartre and John Steinbeck’s Viva Zapa- 
ta dramatise the insoluble conflict experienced by 
violent revolutionaries blindly obeying orders 
from above or having to shoot down their own 
comrades for the sake of discipline. 


Under such circumstances, how is a democratic 
State to come about of which it could be said that 
“it involves the greatest possible number of 
citizens in policy-making and, in principle at 
least, affords every citizen a chance to participate 
in policy making ”’ (Wolfgang Abendroth)? Psy- 
chology can assist political science in the critique 
of revolutionary violence by pointing to hatred, 
fear, and suspicion and the absolute value put on 
each faction’s viewpoint—mainly as a result of 
violent policies. Under such conditions, normal 
people tend towards “ pathological learning ” and 
the Stalinist attitude of any revolutionary van- 
guard cannot be interpreted as a result of per- 
sonal weaknesses. 


Also, Sibley and de Ligt are not content with a 
mere critique of revolutionary violence. They 
have no doubt that where democratic means of 
changing social conditions are lacking or not 
sufficiently available, a mere appeal for peaceful 
behaviour and renunciation of violence becomes 
an ideology which objectively serves the pur- 
poses of the ruling faction. To them, as to Martin 
Luther King, the way out of the dilemma is to be 
gained by non-violent action, which they would 
define as the synthesis of a revolutionary will to 
change and a democratic respect for opposing 
views. 


Shock therapy 


When violent revolutionaries speak of ‘“non- 
violence” they generally mean either a passive 
attitude or political activities conforming to the 
rules laid down by the ruling faction. However, 
non-violent action has a far wider scope: it is in 
fact “a full substitute for armed revolt,” as 
Gandhi said. Non-violent measures may range 
from peaceful protest which does not directly in- 


tervene in the social system to be attacked, to’ 


non-cooperation, civil disobedience, and _ civil 
usurpation. Non-violent direct action is often 
supposed to rely for effect only on persuasion, 
but in fact direct action methods often amount to 
non-violent coercion. The non-violent actor pro- 
ceeds from the assumption that “no one gives up 
his privileges without strong resistance ”’ (King). 
Therefore, he expects that the ruling faction will 
make violent efforts to suppress non-violent 
action. Gandhi reckoned that in these circum- 
stances, voluntary suffering would act like “ shock 
therapy” on the public and the rulers and 
demonstrate to them the contradictions between 
their ideology—i.e. the values they think they 
represent—and their actions. 


The novelty of this method lies in the fact that it 
is designed to appeal to the emotions rather than 
to reason. Gandhi wrote, “I have found that 
mere appeal to reason does not answer where 
prejudices are age-long and based on supposed 
religious authority. Reason has to be strength- 
ened by suffering and suffering opens the eyes of 
understanding.” Yet even if the opponent’s 
“threshhold of indifference” is very high, non- 
violent action need not fail as a fighting tech- 
nique. Provided sufficient numbers are involved, 
non-cooperation and _ civil disobedience can 
paralyse a Government and force the rulers to 
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CARDIFF. 2.30 pm. The Grand Hotei, Room 3. 
Public Conference: ‘‘ Caerwent, American arms 
base or peaceful development? ” 


accept a new social system. It is not necessary to 
convince the leading members of the opposing 
system: normally it will be sufficient to win over 
an increasing number of their followers to make 
the Government give in or resign. 


Yet it is not enough to prevent the normal func- 
tioning of the system by non-violent action. The 
rebels have a better chance to break the resist- 
ance of the Government if they are able to 
present a constructive alternative to the con- 
ditions about which they complain. They have to 
try to convince the public that their own 
projected social system is viable and that the dire 
predictions of the ruling faction are unwarranted. 
Therefore, “functional demonstrations” should 
be added to protest. The invention of parallel 
institutions are sometimes an effective way of 
doing this. 

It is a common misunderstanding to believe that 
non-violent action is purely defensive and pas- 
sive: Thoreau’s analogies of ‘sand in the gears” 
and the “ machine grinding to a halt” are typical 
of such misrepresentation. However, there is a 
non-violent technique which can only be called 
aggressive and actively creative, by which I mean 
civil usurpation. In an act of emancipation from 
the social system of the ruling classes, the rebels 
assume certain social functions in accordance 
with the system they advocate, having explained. 
it previously to their followers and opponents by 
means of functional demonstrations. The sit-ins of 
the American Negroes in restaurants practising 
racial discrimination and the Freedom Rides on 
integrated buses in the southern states of 
America constituted an approach towards civil 
usurpation. . 


Civil usurpation is designed to force the authori- 
ties to accept the social system of the rebels. At 
present, it is the least developed weapon in the 
non-violent arsenal and has been used almost 
exclusively for purposes of demonstrations. For 
example, in October 1962 British nuclear dis- 
armers took a tractor to the Honington Air Base 
in order to plough and till the land: and in 1930 
Indians illegally made salt from seawater in 
order to break the salt monopoly of the British 
colonial Government. Yet in Asia and South 
America, civil usurpation could become the deci- 
sive revolutionary fighting technique if the 
peasants, abstaining from any kind of violence, 
refused to pay their rents and instead paid taxes 
to a newly formed self-administration or to a 
parallel revolutionary government. Instructive 
examples of this procedure are to be found in the 
history of the Indian independence struggle. 


Mass occupation 


Other possibilities would be the non-violent occu- 
pation and distribution of large estates among the 
peasants. The radical step of civil usurpation 
could be particularly effective where progressive 
legislation in regard to land reform already exists 
but is prevented from taking effect by the ob- 
structive tactics of the estate owners, as is the 
case in India and some of the South American 
states. In the industrial field, civil usurpation 
could mean (cf. recent events in France) the 
occupation of plants and formation of worker- 
councils: the latter method was tried violently 
and unsuccessfully in 1920 by Italian workers. 
Civil usurpation requires comprehensive prepara- 
tions and a considerable amount of self-sacrifice 
because the rulers will use every means to dis- 
lodge the rebels. But if the usurpation is under- 
taken on a mass basis, the rulers will be unlikely 
to get hold of all the rebels, and mutinous troops 
can put a limit on military suppression, as the 
British authorities learned to their cost in 
Peshawar in April 1930. 
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Non-violent action demands great and sustained 
self-sacrifice but leads to lasting success at less 
cost and more quickly than violent action. The 
Indian independence struggle, including the 
British reaction to sporadic Indian acts of vio- 
lence, cost about 8,000 lives: the Algerian war of 
independence cost between 150,000 and 200,000, 
though the total population is only one-thirtieth 
that of India. These figures prove nothing—but 
they give food for thought. 


Volunteer army 


Though the estimated cost might be in favour of 
non-violent methods, it should not be forgotten 
that people fight non-violent campaigns volun- 
tarily, while in guerrilla wars the longer the 
struggle is protracted, the more men are forced 
to fight. A determined minority can push a 
country into a revolutionary war of independence 
by guerrilla methods but that is not possible with 
non-violent policies. If the cost seems too high, 
the people can stop the fight at any time. To that 
extent, a non-violent uprising is more democratic 
than a guerrilla war, which has been called a 
bloody ‘ plebiscite de tous les jours” (Sebastian’ 
Haffner). Also, guerrillas cannot leave their units 
whenever they please and, when the movement 
has gained a certain strength, they sometimes 
employ brutal sanctions to enforce the coopera- 
tion of the people. In addition, many a man joins 
the guerrillas only because the destruction of 
war leaves him no alternative and he cannot re- 
turn to the status quo ante. 


Experience shows that violent and non-violent 
campaigns may be of short or long duration. 
However, at the end of a violent revolutionary 
war of independence, the desired ends will have 
been achieved only very superficially. The advo- 
cates of violent revolution usually object to non- 
violent strategies on the ground that changes 
achieved in this way are not sufficiently radical 
and that the rebels tend to give in too soon in 
response to too few concessions. That danger is 
inherent in all revolutions. Nehru feared it in 
India: for the sake of the development of demo- 
cratic awareness and a decisive social revolution, 
he desired a “long march.” Again, the efforts of 
the Indian Government to initiate the second 
social revolution from above, against constant 
opposition from conservative forces, can only be 
regarded as insufficient. Vinoba Bhave’s and 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s attempts through the 
Bhoodan Movement to achieve the social revolu- 
tion from below have enjoyed only regional and 
limited success. Nevertheless, it could be argued 
that the partial success of the non-violent inde- 
pendence struggle did create the political climate 
in which a social revolution could be achieved by 
a second non-violent insurrection, if not by par- 
liamentary means: so far as I know, even the 
Indian Communists do not believe in guerrilla 
warfare aS a Suitable means for achieving their 
aims. 


If a country succeeds in solving its social prob- 
lems non-violently, it may be assumed that these 
methods will serve as an example on the interna- 
tional level and will exercise a peaceful influence. 
(See as a useful introduction in this field The 
Strategy of Civilian Defence, ed. Adam Roberts.) 
Such an influence is sorely needed in a world 
which knows nuclear weapons and requires co- 
operation between the Third World and the indus- 
trial countries in order to solve development 
problems. My conclusion is that the potentialities 
of non-violent direct action—for radical changes 
towards participatory democracy in industrialised 
countries, for insurrections in the Third World, 
and for a powerful yet peaceful alternative to the 
military system of threat and counter-threat—are 
worth further investigation. 
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11 July, Thursday 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk '"’ folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 

‘‘Lord Bex- LONDON SW19. Community Centre, St George's 
Road (nr Wimbledon stn), ._Peter Fryer: 
‘‘Drugs, Liberty and Law.”’ Kingston and 
Merton Humanists. 


post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


5 July, Friday 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


6 July, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. 


‘““White Hart,” 
Folk, jazz, 


Uxbridge 
blues 


Queens Road. On sale 


7 July, Sunday 


BIRMINGIIAM, 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall (helpers 
welcome). Details: INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, 
St Leonards, Sussex. Tel: Hastings 3335. 


PONTEFRACT, YORKS. 3 pm. Brotherhood 
Church, Stapleton. Strawberry tea in aid of 
PPU Film Van funds. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 2.30 pm. Save Biafra 
Rally, two British speakers, one Biafran, Bia- 
fran music and dancing. Save Biafra Cttee. 


HASTINGS, 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation, INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, 
St Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Open meeting and 
discussion group. INVOLVE (International Vol- 
untary Village Enterprise). 


10 July, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action and 
discussion. 

LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk club, Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


LONDON WCi1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Open meeting to discuss possible demonstration 
at Nancekuke in Cornwall 


12 July, Friday 


LONDON N3. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 58 
Alexandra Grove (near West Finchley stn). 
Vivian Broughton of CHURCH: 
ject.’”’ FoR. 


13-14 July, Sat-Sun 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. Commence Sat 12.30 
pm. Crawshawbooth. Conference: ‘‘ The Pacifist 
in Society.’"’ Speakers include: Hilda Morris, 
Tony Smythe, Vic Richardson, Sec Manchester 
CARD, with films and discussions. Fee £2.13s.0d, 
deposit 10s, includes meals and accommoda- 
tion. Details/bookings: Ashton PPU Branch, ¢/o 
56 Fitzroy Street, Ashton-Under-Lyne, Lancs. 
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Monday was a day of startling 
and evocative headlines—“ Gun- 
ter’s Farewell” was the first, 
sounding both like something out 
of Animal Farm and like some 
particularly obscure broadsheet 
ballad (‘‘Gunter’s Farewell and 
Lamentation, as delivered on the 
Skaffold at Tyburne ”’). 


That was how the Express put it. 
By the afternoon Beaverbrook 
Newspapers were doing better, 
tugging at the heartstrings with 
“ Gunter speaks ‘I feel free,’ ” in 
the Evening Standard. 


But who wanted to read about 
Gunter when the apocalyptic 
headline of the year was splashed 
across the Standard’s front: ‘“ Sa- 
hara’s Sand Falls on London.” 


Wars, famine and disaster con- 
tinue and increase, but when 
Fleet Street decides it’s time for 
a Silly Season, that’s what you 
get... (Mind, if that sand really 
did start falling seriously, it’s me 
who’d look silly—but that would 
be one of my lesser worries.) 
Ed] * a 


By now of course the papers have 
decreed that students are no 
longer in fashion. Less fickle 
readers should use the lull to get 
hold of, read, and inwardly digest 


two first-class pamphlets on 
worker-student revolt. 
There’s Student Revolts: The 


New Left in Germany, by F. C. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Hunnius, published by War Resis- 
ters’ International, next door, at 
3 Caledonian Road, London N1 
(3s 6d); and Paris, 30th issue of 
Solidarity (1s from Heather 
Russell, 53a Westmoreland Road, 
Bromley, Kent), which has splen- 
did first-hand reports of, and 
theory about, France’s recent 
insurrection. 


* * * 


It’s Free Pot Rally Sunday again 
at Speakers’ Corner, Hyde Park, 
2 pm. Last year’s was one of out- 
door London’s most enjoyable 
events and this one should be 
equally so—embarrassed Special 
Branch Hippies (size 12 regula- 
tion sandals) trying to sort out 
herbal tobacco from more excit- 
ing stuff, ete. 


But before complaining that John 
Ball’s off on another of his sex 


and drugs raves, reflect: the 
issue is not one of whether smok- 
ing cannabis is good for you, but 
of whether the State has the right 
to jail, fine, and push around 
those who choose to smoke it, 
while at the same time making a 
fat rake-off from taxes on drugs 
(alcohol, nicotine) that are legal, 
and almost certainly far more 
harmful. 


* * s 


Of course, while the law stands 
the way it does, it’s potentially a 
weapon that can be turned 
against anyone who steps out of 
line, socially or politically. 


In Fort Chicago, California, the 
continuous picket that for nearly 
two years has been keeping tabs 
on arms shipments going to Viet- 
nam, proved too much of a nui- 
sance. Result: a drugs raid in 
which police “ found” cannabis. 
Now they’re $1,000 in debt to 
lawyers, have had to mortgage 
their home, and have court 
appearances coming up over the 
next month or so. 


“We're here at Port Chi because 
‘that’s where the action is” A 
simple picket line, violated every 
minute by the world’s steadiest 
flow of death and destruction,” 
writes Jim Bernard. If you want 
to help them stay there, money 
to Port Chicago Vigil Box 310, 
Canyon, California, 94516, USA. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dig- 
counts for series. Box No—~lg extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


FULHAM Off Centre (Anarchist) Meeting, 
Wednesday, July 10, 8 pm. 21 Rumbold 
Road, SW6 (near Stamford Bridge Stad- 
ae French student speaking on recent 
events. 


COME ALL YE, Sat July 6, Peanuts Folk 
Club, Kings Arms, 213 Bishopsgate, EC2. 
Host Nick Harrison, Floor singers wel- 
come. 


Personal 


ANYONE anywhere got room for a cara- 
van from August lt. Write: Jenny James, 
Hawley Manor, Hawley, Dartford, Kent. 


COMPANIONSHIP and creative sociology 
in anarchist communities. 6d stamps to 
Selene Community, Rhydcymerau, Llan- 
deilo. Sir Gaerfyrddin. 


CORNWALL, Trelana, private vegetarian 
hotel. Poughill, Bude. Home produced 
vegetables, Every comfort. Bude 2759. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


HELP PEACE NEWS. Harold Bowman, 
photographer, will do you a portrait (con- 
ventional or ‘‘ with-it’’) in Chiswick for 
free. You pay Peace News. Any other 
photographic commissions likewise con- 
sidered. Phone, 994 5585 (evenings). 


HOUSE AVAILABLE free August 8-18 while 
holidaying. Anyone wishing visit London, 
return for feeding animals. Box no 855. 


THE 'CROSS FRONTIERS Language Centre 
incorporating the International Discussion 


Forum welcomes new participants. Write 
to Helen Mayer Box no 850. 
TYPING, Manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 


Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock 
of books, paperbacks, peace literature, 
greeting cards, stationery, etc. 9.30 am to 
6 pm Mon/Sat. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N}. Tel: 837 4473. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India, may be 
obtained Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1 at 15s yearly 
or 1s 6d (post 3d) each issue. 


from Housmans 


‘*UN-COMMON SENSE ”’ contains ‘' Free 
Speech’? (Donald Swann), ‘‘2 Years’ 
Hard Labour ’”’ (Ronald Mallone). Impor- 


tant statements on Housing, Health, In- 
dustry, War Crimes. Book and film reviews 
etc. 1s 3d post free. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Blackheath, SE3, 


For sale 


ENVELOPE BARGAINS. High-white parch- 
ment envelopes 53in x 4#in for business 
and personal use. 1,000 21s per 1,000. 5,000 
19s 6d per 1,000. 10,000 18s 6d per 1,000. 
Postage extra, free delivery central Lon- 
don. Housmans (for all stationery sup- 
plies), 5 Caledonian Road, London N1, 


NEW RECORDS from WHousmans. Mikis 
Theodorakis ‘‘ Music of Greece’ Polydor 
special, 24s 9d (postage 1s). ‘‘ Folk Songs 
of Britain ’’ vol 1, songs of courtship, part 
of new Topic series, 39s 11d (postage 1s). 
Kartick Kumar ‘‘ Sitar Music of India ’’~ 
Kumar/Pat Wardhan, 42s 8d (postage 1s). 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Theatre 


UNITY. EUS 8647 John Arden, Margaretta 
D’Arcy and CAST in their political carni- 
val ‘‘ Harold Muggins is a Martyr.’’ Last 
3 perfs tonight Sat and Sun at 7.30 pm. 
Temporary Membership 1s. Late night 
agitprop entertainment tonight and _ to- 
morrow at 11 pm. 


Accommodation 


FAMILY with four children desperately 
need home, furnished/unfurnished, in/out 
of London. Write 655 Fulham Rd, London 
Swe. 


Jobs wanted 


JOHN Geoffrey Morris, pacifist, tired of 
working for war machine, needs useful, 
helpful work now. 124 Putney Bridge Rd, 
Swi5. 


